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word only, as in ^soj-J»ksl ; sometimes we have two spellings given each 
by itself without any reference to the fact that the other spelling occurs, 
e. g., < ffltfflijjos) and » WiWjnil ; sometimes two or more spellings are 
given, as in ooo 1 » no) and r^-^ol > while again only one is given, although 
more are found, as in U-JJZo| . It must be admitted, however, that it is 
too much to expect that we shall have a complete collection of variant 
spellings even in a thesaurus, much less in a compendium. 

K. D. Wilson. 
Western Theological Seminaey, 
Allegheny, Pa. 



BUCHHOLTZ ON THE JEWS IN RIGA. 1 

This monograph covers the period from 1560 to 1842 A. D., during 
which Riga, the capital of Livonia, one of the Baltic provinces, thrice 
changed its rulers. It was first conquered by Poland ; then, in 1621, by 
Sweden, and since 1710 forms part of the Russian empire. 

The first mention of Jews in the documents of Livonia occurs in 1560, 
when, in the negotiations between Livonia and Poland, the former asks 
for a guarantee against the admission of Jews, and the narrative treats 
almost exclusively of the struggles of the Jews to gain a foothold in 
Riga and the counter-efforts of the municipal authorities to keep them 
out. The general government, with the exception of the Swedish, was 
as a rule more liberal-minded. The Swedes, with whom the conversion 
of the Jews was a part of their ecclesiastical ordinances, which they 
extended to Livonia, were averse to tolerating the Jews either in their 
native country or in the conquered provinces. Yet economical considera- 
tions proved stronger than sentiment. The Jews were needed for the 
large commercial life of the city, especially as the middlemen in the trade 
with Poland and Lithuania. They, therefore, were suffered to sojourn 
annually for a brief time in Riga, but under severe restrictions. They 
were allowed to carry on trade only with citizens, not with strangers. 
They were prohibited from remaining over night within the city walls, 
and compelled to live in a Jew inn ("Judenherberge") in a suburb. 
This Jew inn was a ghetto of the worst character. It was under the 
management of a Christian "father" ("Herberge-Vater"), who controlled 
all the movements of his wards, and even those that preferred to camp 
among their wares in the port had to pay a tithe to the "father," who in 
turn paid a considerable amount to the city for this privilege. 

Under the progressive and politic Catherine II. (1762-96) the Jews 
obtained a kind of legal status, being licensed to sojourn annually during 
six weeks in Riga, living in the Jew inn, and to carry on trade, while 
formerly they were entirely at the mercy of the municipal authorities. 
The latter remained hostile to the Jews, and their petition to the city 

1 GESCHICHTE DEE JtFDEN IN BlGA BI3 ZUB BEGBtiNDTTNG DEE RlGISCHEN HEBKAEK- 

gemeinde IM J. 1842. Von Anton Buchholtz. Kiga: N. Kymmel, 1899. iv + 161 pp.; 8to. 
M. 3.60. 
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council, on the occasion of the centennial celebration of the union of 
Livonia with Russia in 1810, to "allow them every permissible living 
under the same conditions as other citizens, and to teach their sons 
skilled trades" — a petition accompanied by a touching poetic appeal — 
fell on deaf ears. 

In 1765 we hear for the first time of something like a congregational 
organization among the Jews of Riga. The services were held in a room 
of the " inn," set aside for this purpose. As late as 1814 a petition of the 
Jews for permission to own a synagogue was refused by the authorities 
on the ground that such a permission "would indirectly involve the 
acquiescence to a permanent residence of the Jews." It was as late as 
1850 that the general government, against the protest of the council of 
Riga and the governor of Livonia, allowed the Jews to establish a 
house of worship in a suburb of Riga. At that time 605 members were 
enrolled in the Jewish congregation of Riga. 

Since then the Jews have been allowed to live everywhere in Riga. 

Their number at present is estimated at about 30,000, out of a population 

of about 257,000, and they enjoy the possession of three synagogues, nine 

meeting-houses, and six schools. I, ]y[_ Casanowicz. 

National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 



